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SETTLEKS IN MERION — THE HARRISON FAMILY 
AND HARRITON PLANTATION. 

BT GEORGE VAUX. 

The Harrison family was settled, towards the close of the 
seventeenth century, in what was then Calvert County, on 
the "Western Shore of Maryland. Richard Harrison was a 
member of the religious Society of Friends, of which body 
there had been a considerable settlement in that section long 
before the arrival of "William Penn in Pennsylvania. George 
Fox and John Burnyeat, eminent ministers from England, 
visited these parts in 1672 to 1674, and were instrumental 
in increasing the membership. 

Meetings were held at "West River, Herring Creek, and 
The Cliffs, and there was a meeting-house at the first-named 
place. 1 Richard Harrison the elder resided near Herring 
Creek, but whether originally in membership with Friends, 
or a convert under the preaching of George Fox and John 
Burnyeat, does not appear. He was, however, an active 
member of the society, and the monthly meetings were held 
at his house. Maryland Friends were early alive to the evils 
of the traffic in intoxicating liquors, and Richard Harrison 
was one of a committee appointed soon after the commence- 
ment of the eighteenth century to take steps for its suppres- 
sion. It is believed that he died about the year 1717. 

Richard Harrison, Jr., son of the former, was a tobacco- 
planter and an extensive slave-holder, residing in the vicinity 
of Herring Creek. He was probably born there, and was 
educated among Friends by religious parents, and bore an 
excellent reputation in the place of his nativity. After his 

1 The site of this building still remains, being used as a burial-ground, 
though much overgrown with weeds. The building has long since dis- 
appeared, but the place is still known as " The Friends' Meeting." 
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removal to Pennsylvania he was said, on the authority of 
Deborah Logan, to have been a gentleman of great integrity 
and virtue. 

He is supposed to have been twice married. His first wife 
appears to have been Elizabeth Hall, daughter of Elisha 
Hall, of Calvert County, Maryland. The marriage took 
place in the early part of 1707. The time of her death has 
not been ascertained. There does not appear to have been 
any issue of this marriage. 

Richard Harrison's second wife, Hannah Norris, was the 
second daughter of Isaac Nbrris, and granddaughter of 
Deputy Governor Thomas Lloyd. She was a most affec- 
tionate and pious woman, and a minister in the Society of 
Friends. 

Richard Harrison and Hannah Norris were married in 
Philadelphia in 1717, and soon after he returned with his 
bride to his residence at Herring Creek. He had, however, 
promised Hannah Norris prior to the marriage, that, if after 
residing in Maryland one year she did not like it for a home, 
he would dispose of his property at Herring Creek and re- 
move to Pennsylvania. The year's trial did not prove sat- 
isfactory to Hannah Harrison, and, in accordance with his 
promise, her husband made preparations to remove to the 
vicinity of Philadelphia. In 1719 he purchased, of Rowland 
Ellis, an estate of seven hundred acres in Merion, about ten 
miles from Philadelphia, situated on what was in those early 
times one of the main roads leading out of the city, now 
known as the Old Gulf Road. This road passes diagonally 
through the southern part of the tract, and bounds it on the 
southwest side throughout most of its length. The ancient 
eleven- and twelve-mile-stones, marking the distance from 
the old Court-House at Second and Market Streets, yet re- 
main on the premises. The mansion-house, still standing, 
was erected by the former owner, Rowland Ellis, 1 in 1704. 

1 Eowland Ellis was born in 1650 at Bryn-Mawr, Merionethshire, 
Wales. He became a Friend when about twenty-two years old, and 
suffered several years' imprisonment for his constancy in refusing to 
take an oath. He was a minister and a man of note both in the country 
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It is said that all the stone, sand, and other similar materials 
used in its construction were carried on panniers. There 
were no carts or wagons in use in that section of the coun- 
try in those days, and the produce of the farms was carried 
to market on pack-horses. 

This house, afterwards the residence of Richard Harrison's 
son-in-law Charles Thomson, is built of pointed stone, two 
stories high with dormer windows above. The main door- 
way opens into the principal room on the first floor, used as 
a dining-room in early times, and occupied by Charles 
Thomson as his study. It was here that the principal part 
of the work was done on his translation of the Bible from 
the Septuagint. Until within a few years there was a 
date-stone in the southwest gable of the house marked 
1704. 

To this plantation Richard Harrison and his wife removed. 
He called it Harriton, after his own name, changing only the 
letter s into t. His household goods and slaves (the latter 
said to have been numerous) appear to have been sent to 
Philadelphia in a sailing vessel. When ascending the Dela- 
ware, the vessel was taken by pirates, who appropriated all 
the household goods, but landed the slaves, and allowed 
them to make their way as best they could to their master. 
After the removal to Merion, some of the slaves became 
dissatisfied with their new home, and endeavored to prevail 
upon their master to return to Maryland. Failing in this, 
several of them conspired to destroy him and his family by 
poisoning. This design was, however, providentially frus- 
trated. The poison was put into the chocolate which the 
family were to drink at breakfast. During the season of 

of his birth and in the land of his adoption. In 1686 he visited Penn- 
sylvania to prepare for a settlement of his family, but returned to Wales 
the following spring. In 1697 he finally came to America and settled in 
Merion on the plantation now called Harriton. He continued to reside 
in Merion until about 1719, when he removed to North Wales, Pennsyl- 
vania. He died in 1729 and was buried at Plymouth. During his resi- 
dence in Merion religious meetings after the manner of Friends were 
frequently held at his house, and in some instances marriages were 
solemnized there. 

Vol. xiii. — 29 
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silence which precedes partaking of a meal in the families 
of Friends there was a knock at the front door of the house, 
which opened immediately into the hreakfast-room. Richard 
Harrison requested the visitor to enter, but, as his invitation 
apparently was not heard, he rose suddenly to open the door, 
in doing which he overturned the breakfast-table, and the 
chocolate, which had in the mean time been poured into the 
cups, was spilled on the floor. The spilled chocolate was 
licked up by the cat, which soon died from the effects of the 
poison. The conspirators subsequently confessed their crime, 
and admitted that the design was to destroy the whole fam- 
ily, with the hope that they would then be able to return to 
Herring Creek. 

A considerable part of the Harriton plantation was wood- 
land. Upon the portion which had been cleared Richard 
Harrison resumed his business of tobacco-planting. Access 
to the Philadelphia market was difficult, not only because of 
the primitive character of the Old Gulf Road, but also in 
consequence of the route passing over steep hills. The prac- 
tice still in vogue in some parts of the South was adopted 
for taking the tobacco to market. It was packed in hogs- 
heads, through the centre of which an axle was placed, 
and on the projecting parts on either side slabs were fitted 
in which the axle would revolve easily. These slabs suit- 
ably braced answered for shafts, and admitted of one or 
more horses being attached to the hogsheads, by which 
means they were rolled to Philadelphia with comparative 
ease. 

In 1737 a certain Thomas Lloyd and his wife in some way 
interfered with Richard Harrison's slaves. The character of 
this interference is not apparent, but it was sufficiently seri- 
ous to cause a complaint to be laid before the Monthly Meet- 
ing, which appointed Rees Thomas and five other Friends to 
hear the case. Under date of 8 Mo. 13, 1737, the minutes 
of the Monthly Meeting held at Haverford contain the fol- 
lowing entry in relation to the matter. 

" The friends appointed to hear the complaint of Richard 
Harrison against Thomas Lloyd reports in writing under 
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their hands that the said Richard had just cause of com- 
plaint : Also that there was a paper brought to this meeting 
signed by Thomas Lloyd and his wife, acknowledging that 
they were heartily sorry that they had given the said Richard 
and wife, just cause to he offended in that they had any thing 
to do with their negroes and that they had acted very un- 
advisedly and foolishly and promises to avoid any thing of 
the kind for the time to come, and Richard Harrison 
being present at this meeting accepts thereof for satisfac- 
tion." 

As has been heretofore intimated, Richard Harrison and 
his wife were both religious persons, the latter being a min- 
ister. To afford to his family and neighbors the opportunity 
for worship after the manner of Friends, he erected a meet- 
ing-house on his land a few hundred yards from his dwelling- 
house. This was built at least as early as 1730, and probably 
some years earlier. It is referred to in the minutes of the 
Monthly Meeting, then held alternately at Merion, Haver- 
ford, and Radnor, as "Richard Harrison's school-house," 
but the family tradition is clear that it was built for a meet- 
ing-house, and there is very little doubt that it was erected 
primarily for that purpose. It was of stone, one story high, 
and appears to have been about thirty by fifteen feet. The 
interior was fitted with a small minister's gallery so ar- 
ranged as to be closed in below and thus keep the occupants 
more free from the cold in winter. 

Meetings for Divine worship appear to have been held in 
this building so long as the Harrison family continued to 
reside at Harriton, — it is supposed during a period of about 
thirty years, and probably longer. 

At the Monthly Meeting held in the Eleventh Month, 
1730, action was taken in relation to holding this meeting as 
follows, — viz. : 

" It's proposed on behalf of Richard Harrison and some 
other friends that they have liberty to keep a meeting on 
the first days for this winter season at the said Richard's 
School-house, which this meeting allows them until y e next 
spring Yearly Meeting." 
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In the Seventh Month following the Monthly Meeting 
records : 

" Richard Harrison with some other friends proposes to 
have liberty to keep a meeting on first day of the week at 
said Richard's School-house to begin after the Yearly Meet- 
ing and to continue until spring Yearly Meeting which this 
meeting allows of." 

In the First Month, 1732, the matter was again before the 
Monthly Meeting, when — 

"Richard Harrison and some other friends signified to 
this meeting in writing that the meeting appointed last 7th 
mo. to be kept at y e s d Richards School-house was duely and 
religiously kept. And further requesting to be admitted to 
keep an afternoon meeting in y e s d place from the Spring 
meeting in this month until y e yearly meeting in y e 7th mo 
next, which is allowed of and to begin at four o'clock." 

After many years, at the Monthly Meeting held on the 
14th of Sixth Month, 1759, a committee was " appointed to 
make inquiry into the circumstance of that meeting at 
Harrisons and know if it is still kept up and report to our 
next meeting." 

At the following Monthly Meeting, held in the Seventh 
Month, report was made that " Some of the friends ap- 
pointed to enquire into the circumstance of that meeting at 
Harrisons reported that they were there, and some friends 
were met there, and that the widow Harrison seemed 
desirous to have it continued some time, which this meeting 
agrees to. And Robert Jones is appointed to inform the 
widow Harrison and those friends who are desirous of 
meeting there, that this meeting desires them to meet at the 
fourth hour in the afternoon." 

After the removal of the family from Harriton, which 
occurred, as will hereafter appear, soon after the death of 
the elder son, Thomas, in 1759, these meetings were dis- 
continued. It is probable that services by other religious 
denominations than Friends may have been held in Harriton 
meeting-house subsequently, as the owners for a long time 
were not members of that religious society. For many 
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years it was used as a school-house, and remained in fairly 
good repair until about 1819, when it was maliciously pulled 
down by a person then residing on the property. The 
stone foundations still remain, and afford the opportunity of 
ascertaining the size and exact location of the building. 

Adjoining the meeting-house a piece of land was appro- 
priated for a family burial-ground. This burial-ground has 
long been known as Harriton Family Cemetery. 

Richard Harrison provided, by his will, that the site of 
the meeting-house and burial-ground should not be sold, 
and his wife left a legacy to be applied to erecting a suitable 
enclosure around them. The first wall was erected with the 
proceeds of this legacy. It had a wooden covering and an 
entrance gate. The wall, which is about four feet high, was 
rebuilt in 1844, and the present stone coping and entrance 
steps were supplied at that time. 

Harriton Family Cemetery is about eighty-five feet long 
and forty-six feet wide. The entrance is by a flight of 
stone steps ascending the wall on one side, and a similar 
flight descending on the other. A grass walk extends across 
the breadth of the enclosure. Immediately on the left-hand 
side of this walk are two rows of family graves, in which 
were interred several generations of the Harrison family. 
Still farther to the left, and entirely apart from these 
interments, are a number of stones marking the graves of 
strangers to the family blood, buried here by permission 
between 1795 and 1828. On the right of the grass walk are 
several other rows of graves, many of which are those 
of slaves employed in the Harrison family. The house 
servants alone were buried here, the slaves generally being 
interred in a selected spot in one of the fields. A block of 
soapstone is built in the front wall of the cemetery, showing 
inscriptions on both sides. On the exterior side are the 
words " Harriton Family Cemetery Anno 1719." On the 
interior side is the following inscription : " This stone is 
opposite the division between two rows of family graves, 
wherein were interred Richard Harrison (died March 2, 
1747) and a number of his descendants. Also Charles 
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Thomson Secretary of Continental Congress (died Aug. 
16, 1824) and Hannah Thomson wife of Chas : Thomson, 
daughter of Richard Harrison, grand-daughter of Isaac 
Norris, & great-grand-daughter of Governor Thomas Lloyd, 
(died Sept. 6, 1807)." 

In Charles Thomson's time the burial-ground was in full 
view from the windows of the mansion-house, through a 
vista cut in the woodland which surrounds it. Charles 
Thomson particularly requested that after his death his 
remains might repose with those of his wife and her an- 
cestors, in their ancient burying-place, and he was accord- 
ingly interred in Harriton Cemetery. Subsequently, how- 
ever, his desires were entirely ignored, under circumstances 
at once painful and discreditable. 

In 1838 several persons in Philadelphia established 
Laurel Hill Cemetery. It was a new scheme, the first of its 
kind, and its promoters were anxious to give it all the 
prestige possible by having removed there the remains of 
prominent persons. One of the parties interested called 
upon the owners of the Harriton estate, they being the 
nearest family connections of Hannah Thomson (for her 
husband had only a life-estate in the property), and asked 
permission to remove the remains of Charles Thomson 
and his wife from the family burial-ground to the new 
cemetery. 

He was courteously informed that other relatives would 
be consulted, and an early reply given. The matter was 
accordingly considered by various members of the family, 
and it was the unanimous judgment of all that, as Charles 
Thomson had been interred in the family burial-ground at 
his own request, and had expressed the strong desire that 
his remains might lie with those of his wife's ancestors in 
their ancient burial-place, it would not be right to grant the 
request. Among those consulted was the venerable Deborah 
Logan, a near relative, whose opposition to the removal was 
perhaps more decided than that of any other person. The 
judgment arrived at was accordingly communicated to the 
individual who had made the application. 
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There was, however, a nephew of Charles Thomson who 
was a stranger to the Harrison blood and unfriendly to the 
owners of Harriton. This was John Thomson. He, of 
course, was not consulted by the other relatives. To him 
the individual above referred to applied for permission to 
remove the remains. He undertook to authorize the re- 
moval, claiming that he had the right to do it by virtue of 
the fact that he had been Charles Thomson's executor and 
was his nearest relative. How these circumstances could 
confer a right to authorize any meddling with the remains 
of Hannah Thomson, who was not of his blood and with 
whose affairs he had never had any concern, or to authorize 
an entry upon private property to take either body, has 
never been explained. If such a right really existed, it could 
easily have been established in the proper court of law; 
and the fact that the removal was accomplished by stealth 
at dead of night, seems to be conclusive that the parties 
engaged in it had but little confidence in the legality of 
their proceedings. Those desiring to make the removal 
resolved to carry it out, upon the assent of John Thomson. 
The scheme was carefully planned. On an August evening 
in 1838, the resurrectionists rendezvoused at the residence 
of John Elliot, a stone house still standing in the village 
of Bryn-Mawr, about a quarter of a mile from the burial- 
ground. At dead of night they proceeded to the cemetery, 
expecting to have all the work completed during the dark- 
ness. But the digging was hard, and the early gray of the 
morning appeared by the time that the bodies were reached 
and raised to the surface. At this juncture a laboring man 
employed on one of the farms, having made an early start 
to go to his work, in passing through the woodland which 
surrounds the cemetery was attracted by the lanterns and the 
voices of the resurrectionists. Upon approaching them, 
they, finding themselves discovered, were seized with a 
panic aud hastily loaded the bodies in wagons which they 
had in readiness, and drove off rapidly, leaving the graves 
open, a high pile of earth, and other evidences of their 
depredations. The facts were at once reported to the 
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owners, but there seemed nothing to do but to fill up the 
open graves and repair the damage done to the cemetery. 

It has sometimes been asked whether, after all, the resur- 
rectionists really secured the remains of Charles Thomson. 
It is probable that this qtiestion will never be satisfactorily 
answered. In explanation of the difficulties of the case it 
may be stated, that none of the early family graves were 
provided with inscribed gravestones, nor were there any 
permanent marks of any kind; and it is only certainly 
known that the two rows of graves immediately to the left 
of the present entrance contained family remains. 

The identity of each cannot be established. The ground 
was overgrown with briers in 1838, and even the mounds were 
to some extent obliterated. The desire expressed by Charles 
Thomson was, that " he wished to be buried in a line with 
his father-in-law Richard Harrison and next above his de- 
ceased wife Hannah Harrison." It is not known whether 
he was buried in this exact spot or not, nor, as above inti- 
mated, can the location of Richard Harrison's grave be 
ascertained. 1 

Those who are familiar with burial-lots where gravestones 
have not been erected immediately after interments know the 
very great difficulty and uncertainty of identifying graves at 
any future time. Disappointments which have arisen in such 
cases are not infrequent, and are rather the rule than the 
exception. "When we keep this in view, we can appreciate 
the significance of the statement made by John Thomson in 
his letter defending the removal, when he says, " It was be- 
lieved that but one person knew the exact locality, where 
rested one of the most conspicuous men of the revolution. 
No stone or tablet was erected," etc. 

How easily that one person may have been mistaken, in a 
ground then overgrown with " brush and briers," if indeed 
he possessed the information he claimed to have, will readily 

1 The writer has a plan of the cemetery, copied from one formerly in 
possession of Charles Thomson, which has a part of the graves marked 
on it, but it does not seem to be consistent with what appears on the 
ground. 
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be recognized. And when we consider that all this resur- 
rection work was done at night under fear of discovery, 
and the panic which was upon the perpetrators when they were 
seen, and the haste with which they fled, leaving no time for 
identifying the remains from internal evidence, we cannot 
but feel that a doubtful question still remains to be solved. 
Mounds with rough head-stones and foot-stones now mark 
the sites of the graves from which the bodies were taken in 
1838. 

Richard and Hannah Harrison are believed to have had 
eight children. The names of five only are known, and it 
is supposed that the others died in infancy or early childhood. 
Of these five, Isaac and Samuel died unmarried, the former 
in the lifetime of his father. Mary displeased all her friends 
by an improper marriage, which she did not long survive, 
and died without issue. Hannah, born in December, 1728, 
married Charles Thomson in 1775. The remaining son, 
Thomas, married Frances Scull, and died early in 1759, 
leaving three little girls, who subsequent to his death were 
taken into the family of their grandmother and educated by 
their aunt Hannah Harrison. Of these Hannah died in 
childhood. Mary married Jonathan Mifflin, and died soon 
after the birth of twin daughters, both of whom died in 
early childhood. The third, Amelia Sophia, married 
Robert McClenachan, an Irishman from Raphoe, County 
Donegal, and was the ancestor of all the present descendants 
of Richard and Hannah Harrison. There is a table of 
descendants in Keith's Provincial Counsellors. 

As shown on the historical tablet in the wall of Harriton 
Cemetery, Richard Harrison died in 1747. His wife and 
family continued to reside at Harriton for many years after- 
wards, and his son Thomas appears to have died there in 
1759, and was buried in the family cemetery. Ultimately 
the widow and two surviving children, Samuel and Hannah, 
removed to Somerville, another estate owned in the family, 
which was nearer Philadelphia and more convenient to their 
relations. 

Hannah Harrison survived her husband twenty-eight 
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years and died in 1775, and was interred in Friends' burial- 
ground at Arch and Fourth Streets, Philadelphia. Of all 
her numerous children, her daughter Hannah alone survived 
her. 

By a partition between the then living heirs of Richard 
Harrison, the Harriton plantation became in 1781 the ex- 
clusive property of Hannah Thomson, the wife of Charles 
Thomson. It was their permanent residence in later life, 
and both of them died there. They had no children. 

Charles McClenachan, one of the grandchildren of Hannah 
Thomson's brother Thomas, was a favorite with both her 
husband and herself: he had been named for Charles Thom- 
son, and was brought up and educated in the family at Har- 
riton. He had also aided his uncle in making the translation 
of the Bible from the Septuagint version. It was but natural 
that his aunt should desire him to have a generous share of 
her property and that this desire should be agreeable to her 
husband. But under the then laws of Pennsylvania a married 
woman could not make a will, and it was necessary to pro- 
vide by deed for the settlement of the real estate. This was 
done in 1798, and, by the conveyances, life estates were re- 
served to both Charles Thomson and his wife, and the whole 
of Harriton plantation, except one hundred acres given to 
another nephew (subject to a further life estate in a small 
portion which was given to Page Cadorus, a faithful negro 
servant), was settled upon Charles McClenachan. Unfortu- 
nately, an unskilful conveyancer was employed, and the 
deeds were drawn in such a loose way that, after the sudden 
death of Charles McClenachan without a will, in 1811, dur- 
ing the lifetime of Charles Thomson, leaving an only child 
but six weeks old, a serious legal contest took place, in 
which the heirs-at-law of Hannah Thomson sought to 
deprive this child of her legitimate inheritance. 

The evidence given by Charles Thomson as to his wife's 
intention was, however, so clear, that, although years of 
litigation ensued, the title was ultimately settled in favor of 
Charles McClenachan's heir, who is still in possession of all 
the plantation settled upon her father, except a few acres 
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added to the burial-ground and church-edifice site of the 
Lower Merion Baptist Church. 1 

1 The site of the Lower Merion Baptist Church edifice at the eastern- 
most corner of the Old Gulf Eoad (sometimes called Roberts Road) and 
the New Gulf Road was donated in the year 1810 by Charles McClena- 
chan, and was conveyed by him to trustees in trust for the congregation 
" adhering to the Baptist confession of faith adopted by the Philadelphia 
Baptist Association in the year 1742." The life-estate which Charles 
Thomson had in this plot, containing one acre, had been previously re- 
leased. The lot has since been increased in size by purchase. 

The original meeting-house was erected about the time the land was 
given. It was a large oblong structure of stone, roughcast, with high 
sloping roof, its gable facing the New Gulf Road. Charles Thomson 
sometimes worshipped in this building in the later years of his life. It 
remained about as originally erected until within the last three years. 

It has recently been rebuilt, part of the old walls being used, but in 
such a way that not a vestige remains of what this venerable building 
formerly was, as respects either its exterior appearance or its interior 
arrangements. The main window in the southwest side contains a 
stained-glass memorial to Charles Thomson, in which a prominent feat- 
ure is a portrait of that eminent man. This memorial was donated by 
George W. Childs. In the southeast wall in the interior is a marble tablet 
to the memory of Horatio Gates Jones, the first pastor of the congrega- 
tion worshipping in the old building, who died December 12, 1853, in 
his seventy-seventh year. 



